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kind of buds or sores may be found on the head, neck, and back.
Animals dead of glanders are seldom, if ever, opened. This disease is far too dangerous and the law does not permit a post-mortem examination. Man has been infected many times and for this reason great care should be observed in the handling and disposal of the carcass.
The test for glanders
Since no treatment is now attempted, all infected animals are destroyed. Before the present test was invented it was necessary to innoculate monkeys, donkeys, and dogs in the effort to identify glanders. The method in use today is called the mallein test. Mallein is a specially prepared agent and very reliable in the diagnosis of glanders. The mallein is instilled into one eye and the reaction or test consists in a discharge from that eye, while the other one remains unchanged. The mallein test is very reliable but should not be performed by farmers or other unskilled persons.
Any chronic or persistent discharge from the nose, with or without accompanying loss of condition, should be considered suspicious. Any animal with ulcer-like swellings or sores on the legs, face, neck, or back is cause for investigation. Glanders must be differentiated from common colds, strangles, or lymphangitis. The mallein test will do this readily and accurately.
All states have rigid regulations on glander control and the testing and disposal of carcasses are usually under the direct supervision of the state sanitary authorities. Whenever glanders is suspected, it would be best to get in touch with the local veterinarian. He will take the necessary steps to a proper diagnosis.
STEANGLES OR DISTEMPER
Strangles may be called by such other names as distemper, colt ill, and one type of shipping fever. It is one